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The anti-American rhetoric which suddenly emerged in Western 
Europe’s intellectual discourse during the showdown of the Second 
Gulf War in 2002-3 is more than a political act. The new patterns of 
antagonism are symptoms of a process of cultural emancipation that 
commenced in the 1990s. Surprisingly, the rationale behind the 
growing demise of the project of Americanization which dominated the 
Cold War is a critical examination of Europe’s entanglement in a 
postmodern culture industry and its global markets. In the aftermath of 
unification, Germany's cultural scene has been meticulously scrutinized 
by its own intellectuals, who perceived the cultural imperialism of the 
USA as a threat. To some extent based on anti-American traditions 
that originate in Germany's period of Romanticism, contemporary 
intellectuals are acting as the guardians of the cultural values of so- 
called ‘Old Europe’. However, it will be argued that the appraisal of 
the political and cultural intimacy of both continents will not only 
result in a schism but will also foster new and exciting transatlantic 
liaisons. 
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One of the underlying principles of the rift between members of the 
European Union during the political ‘rows’ in 2002-3 over the war in 
Iraq is related to the specific maturation process of what US Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld has identified as ‘Old Europe’. Not 
surprisingly, Europe’s quest to implement a more independent, hence 
more mature liaison with the USA comprised a significant number of 
outbursts of anti-Americanism. The verbal eruptions did not emerge 
overnight: ‘Anti-Americanism has been endemic among the ruling 
classes in continental Europe since 1776 at the latest’, as stated in the 
1988 Annals of the American Academy of Political Science.' On the same 
account, it has been observed that the idea of Europe is based partly 
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on the principle of oscillating between (pro-)Americanism and anti- 
Americanism. But as the twentieth century ended, so too did the 
long-standing West European preoccupation with America. The New 
York historian Mary Nolan argues that: 


[t]he demise of Americanism is intimately related to the end of the 
American century so grandiosely proclaimed in the 1940s. America no 
longer commands undisputed economic hegemony; the Fordist model 
of mass production, high wages, and mass consumption has exhausted 
itself in America and elsewhere ... The global economy of the 1990s is 
a far cry from the wartorn and prostate world system of the late 1940s, 
however, and it is far from clear whether American control, democratic 
decentralization, or highly concentrated international capitalism will 
triumph.” 


Throughout history, the United States of America has lost a 
considerable amount of its governing power. Many Western European 
states rejected the United States as the sole viable guarantor of 
national survival, economic recovery and cultural prosperity; at the 
same time they were highly dependent on what the US provided.’ 
Needless to say, in terms of culture and entertainment, Hollywood is 
still very powerful in influencing life in most parts of urbanized 
continental Europe. America has provided the models that Europeans 
‘selectively appropriated and modified, and a language that they 
spoke with different class and gender accents’.* 

Yet, in the 1990s, the balance in the vibrant love-hate relationship 
between the continents shifted, and whilst the USA became a more 
dominant power, post-Cold War Europe introduced new patterns of 
antagonism in order to reshape its future identities, after the sudden 
change in the political landscape in 1989-90. In this process, 
influential representatives of Western Europe started loosening their 
ties with the United States of America, whereas others (not just 
Eastern European nations) were eager to establish new or strengthen 
existing transatlantic foreign relations.’ After the collapse of state 
communism, modern Europe was in clear need of radical strategies 
to ensure the re-establishment of sovereignty and autonomy in a 
continent that was faced with an ideological void. This was certainly 
the case in both the former East and West Germanies.° Europe’s 
leading intelligentsia has always been concerned with a possible loss 
of cultural identity, but at the end of the twentieth century it detected 
a noticeable shift in the multilateral relations between the ‘New 
World’ and ‘Old Europe’ with a new stabilizing factor introduced 
into a disoriented Europe called globalization. But ‘[the] new kind of 
globalization is ... American’, as the cultural theorist Stuart Hall 
recognized.’ 
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The fear of losing cultural identity reinforced the cry of cultural 
superiority from some quarters, for example from German 
commentators. In this respect, current symptoms of dissent and anti- 
American resentments in Germany are very much related to ideas 
and concepts which can be found in the anti-globalization 
movement.* The German intelligentsia started a process of evaluating 
its cultural scene that glorified hedonism and erotic and violent 
lifestyles, known as the ‘Spafsgesellschaft’ or ‘Erlebnisgesellschaft’. 
For the commentating class the US—European exchange was not 
defined in terms of ‘critical friends’ any longer. Instead they had 
become ‘doppelgangers’. Although major representatives of cultural 
life condemned the US culture industry, and subsequently demanded 
the need for its own voice, they proceeded in the general 
understanding that Germany’s search for cultural self-awareness and 
distinctive features was in no way the same as striving for 
superiority. The context of such explorations has always been multi- 
culturalism. 

The process of fighting the image of the ‘doppelganger’ in the final 
decade of the previous century was enhanced by the horrific attacks 
on 11 September 2001. In Germany, anti-Americanism became evident 
in the aftermath, although not out of lack of empathy with the more 
than 3,000 murdered people. Instead, German intellectuals were 
alarmed when they observed the appalling interaction between 
terrorism, politics and the products of the US culture industry and 
similar phenomena in their own nation, which led to fierce debates in 
the media. Central to the debates stood the concern of Germany’s 
own entanglement in a global and aggressive US-oriented culture 
that proved to be one of the red rags for Islamic fundamentalists. For 
Germany anti-Americanism was more than a counter-discourse that 
rejected George W. Bush’s rhetoric of war; it also functioned as an 
analytical tool for setting ‘at least’ their ‘lands in order’.’ However, 
‘September 11th’ is important for another reason. In the discursive 
fall-out of 9/11 it became clear that Europeans wondered about the 
inability, or perhaps unwillingness, of the US critically to express the 
origin of the culture clash that may have led to this wave of terror. 
This communicative congestion was identified as culturally incom- 
patible with the European way, and became one of the main sources 
of the prevalent verbal ‘America-bashing’ during the Iraq crisis and 
Gulf War II in 2002-3. Hence the sudden change in temperature 
when the warm expressions of ‘unconditional solidarity’ were soon 
followed by the chilly displays of verbal hostility.”° 

The culture clash in the maiden year of the new millennium 
seemingly served its terrorist purpose, since it revealed one of the 
many true faces of capitalism, i.e. its global format. Not only did 
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every political formation in the world feel attacked, but the different 
nations were forced to choose sides, and for this reason long- 
suppressed hostile feelings towards the US now surfaced. This was 
the case in Germany. In this paper the subversive link between 9/11 
and anti-Americanism will be looked at in a broader European 
context. However, the main focus consists of reviewing three 
significant manifestations of anti-Americanism in German cultural 
history, from the early nineteenth century until the turn of the 
millennium. The scrutiny of Germany’s popular yet fearful symmetry 
of Eros and Thanatos in the late 1990s and around 2000 in its 
literature and other media will conclude the cultural historical 
overview. 


European responses in the aftermath of 9/11 


Perhaps for the first time in contemporary history, the world 
experienced a mute USA when it came to formulating its ‘role’ as a 
victim of political violence — a regrettable but of course also under- 
standable condition, since a collective body suffered a major trauma 
caused by the destruction of the idea of being invincible. The world’s 
collective memory is impregnated with images of the attacks, 
particularly those on the World Trade Center. Yet, in hindsight, the 
historical and political impact of 11 September 2001 will have a hard 
time competing with the traumatic experiences which are related to 
Stalin’s gulag, the destructive forces of both world wars, the Final 
Solution which led to the Holocaust, the bombing of Hiroshima, the 
building of the Berlin Wall, or with any of the other numerous cases 
of inexorable terror that were brought about in the previous century. 
In all instances, as history has proven, the only adequate way for 
dealing with political disaster is for all parties — victims, perpetrators 
and witnesses alike — to be actively involved in the process of coming 
to terms with the political complexity and spin-off of the horrific 
events. This involvement comprises the articulation of human 
responses, which might lead to a partial insight into what appears to 
be incomprehensible - an enormous challenge for the entire 
international community, as many European nations had already 
experienced after they had witnessed terror, war and destruction on 
their territory."' In the light of 9/11, this entails restoring language, 
i.e. finding a voice in the process of healing a collective body, and is 
confronted with the paradox of speaking about the unspeakable by 
individual members of that collective. Yet the search for an 
individual language is not only necessary for the healing process of 
the mutilated self, it is at the same time a painful exercise, because 
restoring a body in pain requires representing the hostility that 
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caused the agony and relates the new language to this violated body. 
Those who are engaged in analysing trauma need to be powerful 
communicators. * 

The reluctance or inability to verbally deal with the disasters in the 
USA resulted in a wave of anti-American literature by European 
philosophers, sociologists and political scientists that established 
platforms for further public debates. The United States, on the other 
hand, preferred a disposition that enabled its citizens to forge their 
emotions into an emphatic and conformed patriotism and 
nationalism; for many Europeans it was almost implausible that the 
US intellectual discourse did not try to distance itself from the 
‘Newspeak’ the Bush administration has imposed on its citizens.'* 
The entire globe clearly sensed the shock waves of the impacts on 
America’s east coast, yet after the first stage of shock was mastered 
and the initial phase of expressing sympathy faded, the transatlantic 
communion radically transformed after the American way of 
responding evolved into strategies of retaliation. The vast majority of 
the responses of the Western European intelligentsia portrayed the 
USA as a mute agent of terror, and after the contours of the 
Pentagon's war efforts became apparent, the verbal America-bashing 
seemed unstoppable. Europeans aimed at displaying intellectual, 
cultural and political sovereignty after being a ‘little brother’ during 
the Cold War, whilst at the same time acknowledging the fact that in 
the age of globalization it becomes harder to differentiate between 
the two identities. 

How to respond adequately to such a disaster? One of the 
obstacles the US faced was the lack of intelligible linguistic 
infrastructure. The attack resembled a spectacle produced by its own 
culture industry, which, as Virginia Woolf wrote while looking at 
photographs of the Spanish civil war, let ‘language run dry’. In 
particular, the destruction of the twin towers of the WTC produced 
not only a quick-fire succession of ‘Kodak moments and flashbulb 
memories’, which seemed to replace intellectual debate, but, at the 
same time, the incomprehensible reality also recalled images from 
Hollywood blockbuster movies which the suicide terrorists had 
studied carefully."" The juxtaposition of scenes from American 
disaster movies and mediaeval apocalypse translated this event 
grotesquely into a work of art. The German composer Karlheinz 
Stockhausen, for example, cynically yet accurately compared the 
spectacular disintegration with a piece of art, and described it as the 
‘largest work of art ever to be exhibited’, thus awarding this 
particular act of terror with sublime qualities. Stockhausen implied 
that verbalization became obsolete. The images have demonic power, 
French philosopher and sociologist Jean Baudrillard claims, not 
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because they depict cruelty, but because they do exactly the opposite: 
that is, hide reality in the process of representation. The fundamental 
power of images lies in immorality, Baudrillard explains: 


This brute fascination for images, above and beyond all moral or social 
determination, is ... not that of dreaming or the imaginary, understood 
in the traditional sense ... [I]f they fascinate us so much it is ... because 
they are sites of the disappearance of meaning and representation, sites 
in which we are caught quite apart from any judgement of reality, thus 
sites of a fatal strategy of denegation of the real and of the reality 
principle.”® 


Whether the events were perceived as real, or — according to 
Baudrillard’s paradigm of the ‘simulacrum’ - whether reality had 
vanished in a hyper-real simulation, the discursive responses in the 
US were inevitably impoverished and incommensurate to the event.” 
A country that has not experienced such an extreme dose of hostile 
reality within its borders since its civil war adopted a set of simplistic 
rhetorics in order to verbalize its anger, and did not manage to 
elevate its political discourse above the simplicity presented by the 
present US realpolitik. 

The major reason for Europe’s dissatisfaction with how the US 
handled ‘September 11th’ can be related to a genuine distrust 
towards a discourse that was characterized by the juxtaposition of 
political simplicity and a highly emotionalized, yet almost unarticu- 
lated patriotism. The distrust was translated into an anti-Americanism 
that operated as a defence wall against offensive phrases such as 
‘Lylou are either with us, or you are with the terrorists’, or slogans 
like ‘axis of evil’ - what Susan Sontag called ‘self-righteous drivel 
and outright deceptions’ peddled by public figures and TV 
commentators to justifying counter-actions.'® The vocal resistance in 
the anti-American German obsession harmonized with the campaigns 
Susan Sontag and Noam Chomsky started against ‘voices licensed to 
follow the event [which] seem to have joined together in a campaign 
to infantilize the public’.” 

One of the engines in the powerful European anti-American 
machinery was the presence of both prominent and _ articulate 
‘structural anti-Americanists’ on the European continent. Sontag and 
Chomsky visited Europe at the time of the tragic events. They 
published their potent and prompt contributions in the German and 
Serbian media. In Germany their comments are highly regarded, and 
used as ammunition during the strikes against ‘an arrogant and 
hypocritical America’.”” This became evident, for example, during 
Bush’s visit to Berlin in May 2002, when he urged the Germans to 
become more strongly committed to his ‘war on terrorism’. The 
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Schréder—Fischer administration promised loyalty, yet at the same 
time dissident officials and members of parliament joined Germany’s 
intellectual elite who publicly ridiculed the president’s authority. The 
protest in the streets of Germany’s capital resembled happenings, 
and entailed theatrical depictions of the killing of Native Americans 
by cowboys who terrorized them — playing out Chomsky’s statement 
that ‘the US virtually exterminated the indigenous population’. In the 
meanwhile, petitions, newspaper articles, pamphlets and even books 
accompanied the demonstrations. The anti-American bias of the 
American dissidents has certainly given an impetus to enhance the 
intellectual discourse on the continent. 


German anti-Americanism in retrospect 


The present German governing rhetoric seems to be far removed 
from the initial expressions of sympathy in the aftermath of 9/11. 
When it became obvious that the political and intellectual elite were 
indifferent towards joining the US introspective mode, the early 
official responses highlighted Germany’s own confrontation with 
terrorism in the past. It was time to lecture the world on what the 
German authorities accomplished during the course of twentieth- 
century history while encountering and handling manifestations of 
terror on its own soil, ranging from anti-Semitic rages by Nazis, East 
German Stalinism, West Germany’s siege by the Baader—Meinhof 
group in the 1970s to neo-Nazi xenophobia in the 1990s. Soon after 11 
September 2001, new publications not only revealed obvious links 
between pan-European terrorism and Muslim religious fanaticism, 
they also displayed the fearsome liaison between Americanization, 
an aggressive globalization, and the predictability of retaliations in 
the form of terrorist actions.” In this context, three historical stages 
stand out in the relationship between the USA and Germany. 


1820-1840 


Nineteenth-century US cultural nationalism basically evolved from 
melting together a diversity of European immigrant cultures before it 
was turned into a commodity that promised to become a successful 
export product. 


America was both fascinating and frustrating because it had built a 
contradictory society and culture on the basis of European colonists 
and immigrants, who had brought but then transformed European 
institutions, practices, and values. It seemed deceptively familiar at the 
same time that it was appealingly — or appallingly — foreign.” 


Recycling one’s own previous culture in the form of popular and 
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mass culture was bound to provide a harsh critique. Europe’s ruling 
cultural commentators hesitantly and critically received the manifest- 
ations of US mass culture. They feared and gradually fought what 
they perceived to be a Trojan horse packed with ‘low culture’ by 
‘barbarians, philistines and populace’ who aimed at undermining 
cultural hegemony.” The early nineteenth century proved to be the 
most eloquent in articulating hostility towards America’s assumed 
cultural inferiority and constituted an infrastructure for the European 
alliance. In the 1820s-30s the German so-called late Romanticists 
were favourable to the mark liberalism had made on the US political 
scene, and had noticed that America was not stored away safely on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean any longer; on the contrary, this 
particular political concept was already present in the Holy Alliance 
called Europe, where liberals were able to expand their ideology, and 
where, at the same time, mass culture perverted the whole idea of a 
‘high culture’ that represented and secured the establishment. The 
reception and transmission of ‘low culture’ in Europe contained all 
the symptoms of atomization that characterized the early modern 
era, i.e. rationalism and materialism, which were observed by the 
Argus-eyed Romanticists. A strong anti-American front was born, 
and welcomed into the political and cultural elite. Most of the 
sources for future sarcastic, sometimes hostile, and sceptical attitudes 
towards North America’s way of life date from that period.” 

In Germanic culture, one of the most outspoken ‘anti-Americanists’ 
was the Austrian poet Nikolaus Lenau (1802-50). After his short 
journey to the United States in 1831-2 he portrayed himself as an 
authentic America-weary, disappointed immigrant. Lenau’s reports 
are full of stereotypes aimed at portraying the barbaric Other. His 
characterizations were welcomed by a Europe that was in the process 
of arming itself against the imperialistic efforts of a giant economic 
competitor. Yet Lenau did not fear America; rather he strolled along 
the discursive catwalk and typified the former colonists as ‘godforsaken 
petty-minded’ and superficial Philistines.” Although Lenau’s critique 
was hot very original, as some contemporaries noticed, the stereotypes 
he made public proved to be stubborn. For a country experiencing 
the Napoleonic invasions of the early nineteenth century, national 
culture became a way of creating an identity inaccessible to and 
above politics. Humiliated Germans welcomed Lenau’s critique of 
civilization which once again underlined the importance of the 
‘Kulturnation’ which preceded the political nation. National identity 
was growing and would eventually mould the political formation of 
1870-1. Later in the ‘Kaiserreich’ the cultural achievements of poets 
and thinkers such as Goethe, Lessing and Kant were recognized, and 
created a new type of loyal subject, the ‘Bildungsbtirgertum’. In 
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contrast, the US education programme was underdeveloped, Lenau 
lamented.” In his polemic writings he successfully ventilated his 
personal disillusionment which gave the German-speaking public 
what it wanted: a good dose of America-bashing. 

In the second half of the century the hostility that derived from 
Lenau’s litany competed with an extreme pro-American image, i.e. 
the popular Western genre that produced an exotic yet false image of 
America as the Wild West, from one of Germany’s best-selling 
authors, Karl May (1842-1912). May’s novels on the Native American 
Winnetou and his white blood brother, Old Shatterhand, together 
with his travel reports were, in contrast to Lenau, not based on 
factual information. However, for many Germans, May’s America 
had evolved into an image of the Promised Land in which all signs of 
modernism were abolished. Long after May had become a successful 
writer he visited the USA, and found a much more complex world 
than the one he depicted in his truly exciting novels: this was a 
simple, open world, ‘the uncivilized West as a utopia’. May’s novels 
conveyed an image of America as first and foremost a place of nature 
that Germany at the peak of its age of economic prosperity lacked. 


The state and capitalism, urbanization and industrialization, society 
and culture of a nineteenth-century European sort were missing or 
present only on the margins of these tales, as threats to the people and 
ways of life that were central and valued.” 


1945-1970 


On several occasions America and its political and cultural portfolio 
promised to become a major unifying force in a Europe desperately 
seeking unity after it was bombed into a wasteland. Again, this 
caused severe problems in the hunt for, for example, Germany’s own 
image. Before WWI most Germans remained confident of the 
supremacy of ‘Kultur’ over the shallow materialism of ‘civilization’ 
American-style. Jeff Schutts explains: ‘[t]his changed when the 
United States emerged from the war as the dominant power’.”* At the 
end of both world wars the presence of US armed forces on 
continental Europe brought about a one-way transatlantic traffic, one 
which Europe’s youth especially was now eager to join. Equally but 
for different reasons, intellectuals after 1918 and 1945 debated jazz, 
Hollywood films, consumer goods and other manifestations of the 
American way of life. To become a (Western) European was to go 
through the school of Americanization, a standardization process 
that served as a basis for a new sense of common identity. At the 
beginning of the 1960s the image of the USA was at its peak, with its 
aura of being fresh, energetic and attractive. Even its president was 
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young: compared with his European senior colleagues Adenauer and 
De Gaulle, J. F Kennedy possessed the qualities of a pop idol.” 
American ‘superculture’ exposed unifying and rejuvenating forces. 
But soon this one-way transatlantic exchange made way for a more 
critical attitude towards cultural and political imperialism in Europe, 
when a dissident youth found itself caught between contrasting 
images — of Woodstock and of the killing fields of South-East Asia. In 
the late 1960s West Germany’s younger generation was compelled to 
fight both its parents and its own previous adventure into 
Americanization which was now exposed as being the second culture 
of all (West) Germans.” 

From the late 1960s on, the academic world adopted a set of 
linguistic tools that promised to scrutinize, and consequently reject, 
everything associated with what was now called cultural imperialism. 
The film director Wim Wenders formulated the concerns in his road 
movies, when one of his protagonists observes, ‘[t]he Yanks have 
colonized our subconscious’. The renaissance of critical theory, 
especially of Theodor W. Adorno and Max Horkheimer’s critique of 
Hollywood’s culture industry in their Dialectic of Enlightenment 
(1947), was accompanied by violent actions against America’s 
presence in the young Federal Republic of Germany. In line with the 
ruling intelligentsia in the New Left, the young rebels identified the 
German consumers as affected by the powerful allurement of the 
culture industry, and thus useless for their revolutionary ambitions. 
American imperialism produced more than must-have commodities; 
it also produced a commodity fetishism, and hence legitimized the 
manipulation of consumers. Needs were superimposed upon 
individuals by personal and social interests. Herbert Marcuse, a 
leading guru in the West German student movement, argued that 
mass and popular culture had become an instrument of repression. 
Since the culture industry controls consumption and taste it 
suppresses deviant attitudes. Whereas the generation of ’68 attacked 
the establishment by using words, the post-’68 armed fanatics 
applied violence in order to destroy the foundations of a society that 
supported cultural imperialism. As in the nineteenth century, this 
anti-Americanism reared its head when the European Self felt 
challenged by the Other. 


1990-2000 


During the so-called ‘Historikerstreit’ at the end of the 1980s, the 
philosopher Jiirgen Habermas was proud to announce to the world 
that Germany had learned from its awful past and was now 
anchored in the community of democratic Western values.” But for 
other intellectuals, most of whom argued against him, Germany was 
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far too dependent on the materialist and decadent West. The 1980s 
were dominated by a rise in the popularity of conservative thought 
and even extremism. The young right-wing milieu flourished. Eight 
years before 11 September 2001 the writer Botho Straufs had 
‘predicted’ the confrontation between fundamentalism in the Muslim 
world and Western consumerism, in his much debated essay 
‘Anschwellender Bocksgesang’ (‘Goat Song, Swelling Up’, 1993), in 
which he displayed a cultural pessimistic view in the shape of radical 
anti-modernism, anti-capitalism and counter-Enlightenment. Strauf& 
declared ‘that the materialist West had reached its limits and was 
facing catastrophe without the help of cultural traditions’, because 
‘Kultur’ had been replaced by the concept of civilization. Straus 
longs for a return to that magical and comforting zone, also known as 
community, and thus mimes the retrogressive rhetoric of the extreme 
right. An article by Gregory H. Wolf on the controversial essay by one 
of Germany’s leading playwrights relates the apocalyptic stand to the 
alarming case for popularizing Oswald Spengler’s proposition in The 
Decline of the West, which StraufS applied to the Western European 
inability to resist the temptations of the post-war American lifestyle: 


[T]he weight of Germany’s history has stymied the country’s political 
and intellectual maturation process and has brought about an era of a- 
historicism, self-absorption, and materialism. Straus begins the essay 
with irony, describing the typical cultural-pessimistic view of the 
progression of history and society: we live in a society that is 
impervious to outside attempts at control or improvement; society 
moves and adjusts itself of its own volition.” 


For Wolf it is evident that Strauf’s view of history (in the infamous 
essay and other fictional work), in both content and form, demonstrates 
the belief that a lack of grounding in the history and traditions of 
Germany will lead to increased violence, economic uncertainty and 
intellectual stagnation. It is this nihilistic judgement that frequently 
uses America as a metaphor for the dark side of modernity. The 
sinister revived and revised critique of civilization followed the 
argumentation of a wide range of previous European thinkers who 
repeatedly formulated that modernity’s internal antagonisms are 
derived from the power structures of modern civilization. Their 
critical and, at the same time, pessimistic viewpoint claims that 
modern political constructs seem to be able to survive only by 
incorporating institutionalized violence, i.e. terror. Notably Freud’s 
essay ‘Civilization and its Discontents’ (1930), Horkheimer and 
Adorno’s The Dialectic of Enlightenment (1947) and especially Norbert 
Elias’ study on the Civilizing Process (1969) detect the many worrying 


and ambivalent forces that constitute the ‘modern condition’.* 
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At the beginning of the twenty-first century, anti-Americanism 
reflects second-hand notions of the Frankfurt School’s critique of 
civilization. This intellectual recycling penetrates the many areas of 
cultural and political life in Germany, and presents itself as an 
arrogant type of both conservative and left-wing morality. Peter 
Sloterdijk seconded Straufs’s ‘foreshadowing’. According to this 
popular philosopher, civilization went astray in the second half of the 
twentieth century. In his contribution to the European debate, 
Sloterdijk, together with many other commentators, criticized the 
excessive penetration of European culture by popular expressions of 
a dominant, American-centred culture. The systems of Hollywood- 
produced illusion and violence are in constant danger of becoming a 
target for counter-violence. Nothing new? Yet Germany, and any 
other nation for that matter, is part of this global culture, can thus 
expect attacks on their symbols of globalization, and can even expect 
that catastrophes will occur on a regular basis. Sloterdijk, together 
with Klaus Theweleit and Hans Magnus Enzensberger, were the first 
to identify the shifts in the relationship between the USA and 
Western Europe in a new age. 

It is interesting to observe that these distinctive conservative views 
join forces with a newly established left in Germany, which exhibits 
an arrogant morality against the gigantism the USA presents. In the 
second half of 2001 the journalist and essayist Henryk M. Broder 
started to collect negative reflections on US American politics in 
German public debate. In the 215 pages of his anthology of anti- 
Americanism, entitled Kein Krieg, nirgends (‘No War, Anywhere’, 
2002), Broder critically displays the resentments of what he calls 
Germany’s ‘commentating class’ who downgrade the attacks on 
Washington and New York to a minor event — nothing more than an 
incident. For Broder this ongoing project of trivialization indicates a 
serious case of arrogance in Germany’s time of ‘normalization’, i.e. 
after it was ‘liberated’ from the omnipresence of American armed 
forces in the 1990s. So is the struggle against American gigantism 
nothing more than an attempt to fight the persuasive German 
inferiority complex that dominated intellectual circles during the 
Cold War and create a new feeling of superiority? On the positive 
side, the juxtaposition of this new status and the radical anti- 
American approach manifests itself through words rather than deeds. 
Furthermore, the analysis is very much focused on the diagnosis of 
Germany’s own present culture. The uncomfortable thoughts once 
expressed by the European dialecticians who captured the aftermath 
of both world wars of the twentieth century, which resulted in 
wasteland and Holocaust, are now being extended: not only have we 
signed up to a political system which seems to guarantee freedom 
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only on the basis of terror, we, in the West, have also helped to create 
a culture industry which reproduces human aggression in its artistic 
products, enhancing and even glorifying this violentia as an anthro- 
pologic constant. For the anti-Americans, the scrutiny of this cultural 
panem et circenses (purchasability and corruptibility) was long overdue. 


Reviewing the ‘Spafgesellschaft’ 


With the end of the Eastern bloc and the lack of ideological 
alternatives for the old left, the articulation of the cultural discourse 
in the reunified Germany of the 1990s experienced a period of 
significant disorientation. The anti-Americanism that was displayed 
at the start of the twenty-first century is a revised rhetorical battle 
against the dominance of a global market that has overshadowed 
Germany’s own culture industry. Anti-Americanism, like many other 
‘anti-’ discourses, comprises a statement of sovereignty. However, the 
question is whether, in the age of cultural globalization, terms like 
authenticity and national identity have at long last become 
anachronistic. One of the significant spin-offs of the attack on global 
culture on 11 September 2001 (cynically, modelled after artistic 
products of that same global culture) is the critical investigation of 
the relations between violence and postmodernity which compose a 
contemporary culture industry that reproduces violence, and 
neglects to foster adequate registers of emotional as well as 
intellectual response. It is striking that the postmodern culture that 
Germans especially were so eager to catch up with in previous 
decades is now being demonized in the light of the newest examples 
of political violence. German critics considered 9/11 a caesura, a clear 
cut in its own cultural history: ‘Pop is dead. Long live seriousness’, 
as the journalist Peter Scholl-Latour nihilistically proclaimed. He 
demanded the end of the ‘Spafgesellschaft’.® 

In the last decade of the twentieth century, Germany’s cultural 
scene changed dramatically as a result of the juxtaposition of the 
delayed reception of postmodern culture in Germany and the radical 
changes in the political landscape at the end of the Cold War. The 
latter had an immensely liberating effect and became the main drive 
of the so-called ‘Spafgesellschaft’ or ‘Erlebnisgesellschaft’ which 
derives from the unscrupulous American, i.e. Hollywood-funded, 
contemporary culture industry.*° A country that for a long time was 
characterized by a 166 km fence, and whose metropolis was divided 
by a concrete wall, eagerly welcomed the ‘global village’. During the 
course of the wave of normalization in the 1990s, German youth 
seemed to become gradually detached from traditional sets of values, 
when at the same time the culture industry discovered corporeal 
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sensation as a last retreat for the politically weary so-called ‘Golf 
generation’. For many the ultimate symbol of freedom and youthful 
deviancy in the 1990s seemed to be driving a Volkswagen Golf and 
embracing slogans such as ‘anything goes’. This lack of political 
maturity manifested itself during massive Love Parades in Berlin, in 
the latest pop literature, and demonstrations of the cult of the body. 
This became even more excessive during the hunt for ‘typical’ 
German icons of corporeality. The search for other bodies as means of 
identification resulted in the glorification of new heroes at the turn of 
the millennium. The fashionable new heroes seem to be representatives 
of Germany’s past political violence. Members of today’s subculture 
prefer to identify with terrorists of all types, either Nazis or left-wing 
fanatics of the once fearless Baader-Meinhof group of the 1970s. 
Fashion magazines advertise colourful items that combine, for 
example, symbols of terror and Italian fashion labels (‘Prada— 
Meinhof’). Others praise movies that promote terrorist chic, or 
applaud novels that retell Germany’s bloody terrorist era as a fairy 
tale or Bonnie and Clyde story. Via the re-contextualization of 
provocative signs the contemporary culture industry has managed to 
merchandise political violence as both subversive and pop.” A 
pattern of violence is witnessed in German contemporary culture that 
can be traced back to a universal media industry in which the world 
of ‘evil-doers’ — in fictional context, of course — flourishes. But the 
more violence images depict, to return to Baudrillard’s argument, the 
less meaningful they seem to become. 

However, there are alternatives to the ‘Spafsgesellschaft’, offered 
by a format that seems to go beyond battles fought in clearly 
demarcated sections of politics and culture. These are battles of ideas 
‘for terms by which we understand human society and how we seek 
to mould its future and, critically, how we understand ourselves as 
the subjects and enactors of a renewed sense of political agency’. The 
attraction of the Love Parade seems to diminish, while at the same 
time examples of art with a professed socio-political and multi-ethnic 
orientation are becoming mainstream in other European countries: 


[In Britain, for example,] artistic activities are developing that seek to 
propose models of cultural or social production that go beyond the 
current hierarchical, mediatized and commercial imperatives of 
contemporary culture.” 


In the process of evaluating the ‘penetration’ of the current US-led 
culture industry in Germany, the intelligentsia have tried to find a 
genuine voice — a cultural identity that comprises dissonant tones. 
Instead of a USA being Europe’s big Other, both continents seem 
increasingly to resemble one another or even to become aligned. 
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‘September 11th’ has bluntly made us aware of the global alliance. In 
the age of globalization, the emerging anti-Americanism turns into a 
reciprocal process. A hopeless battle for cultural ‘difference’ a la 
Derrida? In this context, the French publicist Emmanuel Todd has 
formulated an interesting stream of thoughts in his latest book Aprés 
l’empire.” The United States is far from being young, energetic and in 
a good health; instead it is foundering economically, politically and 
militarily. But not only is America in trouble, Todd warns; it is 
exporting its problems to Europe. His hypothesis is that the United 
States is no longer strong enough to build an empire, but it can stir 
up trouble, and invent bogus threats and evil axes. This bears all the 
symptoms of instability and indicates that the importance of what 
was once a world leader is shrinking. This makes the world a 
worrying place, because the disease is spreading rapidly and has 
already infected Europe. In his discursive quest Todd has not only 
identified Achilles’ heel, he also seems to be a master in aiming at it. 
Yet for other European intellectuals the time has come to design 
constructive roadmaps. For Jacques Derrida and Jiirgen Habermas, 
for example, the political upheaval caused by the Iraq crisis and 
schisms in the EU entails a challenge to reformulate the continent’s 
political and cultural identity, whilst underlining its strength. In their 
French-German initiative of spring 2003 the philosophers not only 
built new bridges to reach their colleagues in ‘New Europe’, they re- 
established communicative patterns to increase dialogue, at the same 
time as formulating authentic European features which will be 
different from those in the US.” This ambiguous double strategy is 
based on the many American—European disputes of the past, and will 
undoubtedly foster new forms of cultural rivalry in the future. 
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